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crime against good government if, with the full know-
ledge that certain Provinces lay in chronic peril of
starvation, and with ascertained means of securing
them against it, he did not place them in safety.

The wayworn phrase, 'the development of the
country/ had, therefore, to him a meaning consider-
ably more distinct than it usually carries. He was
anxious to do everything that he could to promote
commerce, and to supply the material facilities, such
as roads, railways, and harbours, which commerce
requires. He perfectly realized, also, that a network
of railways is a military necessity of our position in
India. But his paramount duty seemed to him to
be to the Indian peasant * In the consideration of
all these matters/ he said, at the opening of the
Khangdon Railway, in words which I have already
quoted, but which recur so constantly in one form or
another throughout his speeches and writings, that I
may repeat them here, 'we must first take into
account the inhabitants of this country. The welfare
of the people of India is our primary object. If we
are not here for their good, we ought not to be here
at all/ The three weapons by which Lord Mayo
came to the aid of the Indian population in its
struggle against the physical calamities of nature,
were roads, railways, and canals. During his rule,
road-making was pushed forward with the utmost
energy throughout India. But the same may be said
of almost every preceding Governor-Generalship, and
the credit of such works belongs to the District
Officers or the Provincial Governments, not to the